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Between the 1870s and the 1920s, one of the greatest population movements in Jewish 
history saw millions of Jews migrate from shtetl to city in Eastern Europe, and from Eastern 
Europe itself to Western Europe, North and South America, South Africa and Australia. Where 
these Jews went, rabbis went with them. Though there is evidence that there was rabbinic 
opposition within Eastern Europe to this migration on the grounds that it was not possible to live 
a proper Jewish life in these new areas of Jewish settlement, there is also ample evidence that 
eminent Eastern European rabbis, like R. Isaac Elhanan Spector, encouraged rabbis to emigrate 
and serve the newly emerging communities. These rabbis, no less than the members of their 
communities, attempted to find their way amidst chaotic conditions and unprecedented situations. 
How were they going to preserve and perpetuate the traditions and norms of their traditional 
Judaism, which, in the face of strong opposition from Reform Judaism, Zionism, Yiddishism, 
Socialism, and yet other ideological movements, they were learning to call “Orthodox”? How 
were they going to reinvent themselves as “Orthodox rabbis” serving a voluntarily organized 


congregation with an all-powerful lay leadership?? The established Eastern European rabbinate, 
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still rooted in the notion of rabbis constituting legal and intellectual resources for entire 
communities, could only be of limited help in this process. They had to help one another, and, 
from the earliest part of the twentieth century, as Menahem Blondheim suggests, their ties became 
increasingly to each other and less to their European colleagues and teachers. 

Faced with this seemingly impossible and unprecedented task, immigrant Orthodox rabbis 
in North America networked with each other like mad, as I will attempt to demonstrate in this 
presentation. In doing so, I know that I am attempting to paint a picture that is in many ways 
opposite to a widespread way of understanding the Eastern European immigrant Orthodox 
rabbinate in the early twentieth century.‘ Indeed, ten years ago I delivered a paper with exactly 
the opposite emphasis to the one I am presenting today. I spoke then of the many things that 
divided and caused strife among these rabbis: ideology, language, attitudes toward modernity, 
and, most prominently, the struggle to earn a decent living in a supervisory position in a kosher 
meat industry which had but few places of this sort to compete for.> All these conflicts—and 
more—divided these rabbis. I contend, however, that despite all that served to divide them, their 
circumstances compelled them to cooperate with each other despite their differences, and despite 


their inherent reluctance to unite organizationally, which Rabbi Leo Jung in the 1920s 
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characterized as “a talent for avoiding organization”.® 

The key thing to realize is that, while the conflict was real and quite influential, and the 
resistance to formal rabbinic hierarchies was often fierce, the factors forcing the rabbis to network 
beyond, and sometimes in spite of all the things that divided them were equally strong. The most 
important of these factors was the fact that Eastern European Jews were now geographically 
scattered to the four corners of the earth. Bialystokers, for example, were liable to be found not 
merely in Bialystok, but also in Berlin, Birmingham, Boston, and Baltimore-to name only the 
“B”s. It was indeed the boast of the Bialystoker Jandsmanschaft that “the sun did not set upon 
the Bialystoker empire”.’ This was important because with family members scattered over 
numerous countries and continents, issues of personal status—especially divorce-became vastly 
more complex. If aman in New York wished to divorce the wife he left behind in Romania, or if 
a woman from Winnipeg was deserted by her husband whom she believed to be living in 
Montreal, there needed to be the closest of cooperation and communication between rabbis who 
had never met personally, and who had to sort out the notoriously difficult halakhic details of 
divorce at a distance. 


Of, necessity, therefore, they needed to create a world-wide web of communication 
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between them; a community of Orthodox rabbis which became, in effect, a global shtetl. They 
were able to do so because they had at their disposal the nineteenth century’s revolutions in 
communication which included railways, steamships, telegraphs, telephones, and last, but certainly 
not least-the post card. Railways and steamships drastically cut the time and expense for people 
and letters to travel from Vilna to Vancouver. The telegraph and later the telephone made nearly 
instantaneous, if costly, communication possible from Tulchin to Toronto. For our purposes, 
however, nothing served the rabbis of whom we are speaking more than the nineteenth century 
improvements in international postal services, and especially its rock-bottom cheapest means of 
communication—the post card. 

Just at the very beginning of the mass emigration, in 1875, the First International Postal 
Convention created the International Postal Union, which revolutionized postal communication by 
requiring each member to transmit the mails entrusted to it by any other member by the best 
means of communication it used for its own mails.* This revolution in the efficiency of 
international mail was nat by contemporary rabbis, and soon found its way into their halakhic 
analysis. Thus, at the beginning of the twentieth century, Rabbi Yehiel Mikhel ha-Levi Epstein, in 
his influential halakhic compendium, Arukh ha-Shulhan, noted that rabbinic authorities had 
forbidden a man to marry women in different cities, since it was possible that their children might 
eventually meet, and not realizing that they were related, enter into a halakhically forbidden 
marriage. Among Rabbi Epstein’s reasons for not upholding this prohibition in contemporary 
times was the following: 


It seems to me...that since presently the post office runs quickly every day 
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throughout the world, it is not conceivable that the father who is in another city 
will not constantly receive letters from his children whom he left in the [previous] 
city. Therefore in any case the children who will be born to him in his present city 
will not be ignorant of the brotherhood between them and the children in the 
previous city.? 

In order to use the means of communication at hand in the most effective way, rabbis 
needed to know about one another, particularly in the situation in which there was no universally 
agreed upon standard for rabbinic ordination (semicha). Organizations, like the Agudath ha- 
Rabbonim of the United States and Canada, founded in 1902, attempted, without notable success, 
to create a centralized authority that would seek to guaranty the qualifications of Orthodox rabbis 
and, hence, of the kosher foods they supervised.'° However the fact that the Agudath ha- 
Rabbonim, and the rival rabbinical organizations it engendered, were completely unable to enforce 
a generally agreed upon definition of who is a real Orthodox rabbi should not cause us to ignore 
the fact that in reality the world wide web of Eastern European Orthodox rabbis could not do 
without an informal structure any more than the contemporary internet, despite the fact that it has 
no formal headquarters or CEO cannot function in complete anarchy. How, then, did they know 
to whom to address themselves? 


There is no one answer to this question. The information available to the rabbis flowed 
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from numerous sites. One of these sources were directories, of which a prime representative is 
the book Ohalei Shem, published in Pinsk in 1912, which gave names, addresses, and biographical 
sketches of Orthodox rabbis in cities throughout the world.'! This directory, like all such 
directories, was helpful to a point. If one needed to contact a wayward husband or deserted wife 
in a strage city on another continent, the book offered a potentially useful contact who could be 
informed of the problem and expected to help. In such a large work, however, certain 
inaccuracies were bound to come up. Thus, in the case of Winnipeg, the reader cannot help but 
notice that the editor siesrihe city in Africa instead of North America. Perhaps less important, 
but nonetheless to be noted, was its misspelling of the province as “Manitomba”.'? Most striking 
of all is the fact that the directory’s sole rabbi of record in Winnipeg is Jacob Koppel Lewin, a 
graduate of Jews’ College, London. Not mentioned in the directory is the name of Rabbi LI. 
Kahanovitch, who had studied at the renowned rabbinical academy of Slobodka, and had come to 


Winnipeg in 1906.’ Similarly, looking at the entry on Montreal", which is correctly located in 


Canada, we find one name-that of Rabbi Hirsh Cohen. The name of Rabbi Cohen’s great rival for 
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the control of the Montreal rabbinate at that time, Rabbi Simon Glazer, does not appear at all.’ 


Thus it is evident that anyone relying solely on a directory such as Ohalei Shem was going to miss 
a great deal of the picture. There needed to be input from other sources, and other sources 
indeed existed in abundance. 

One of them consisted largely in interlocking circles of rabbinical acquaintances. It is 
possible to discern in the North American rabbinical world of the early twentieth century 
networks of rabbis based upon common education, ordination by the same rabbi or rabbis, and 
approbations (haskamot) on each other’s publications."® 

Indeed, one of the greatest sources for information on North American Orthodox rabbis 
was publication. Not entirely unlike contemporary academics, the Orthodox rabbis of that era 
published both for the sheer love of learning and for personal recognition and promotion. In its 
collectivity, the publication of these rabbis was immense, particularly given the expense of 
publishing and the special difficulty of publishing in Hebrew in North America. While there is no 
really definitive bibliography of their publications, we are still able to come up with a sense of the 
immensity of their work because of a website devoted to bringing their books out of obscurity. 
The website, www.hebrewbooks.org , as of May, 2004, offers browsers access to some 1280 
books, all but a very few in Hebrew or Yiddish, written by 440 North American Orthodox 
rabbinical authors in over 100 places. As well, the website includes access to 766 issues of 20 
rabbinical periodicals which likewise published the works of these rabbis. It is clear that the 


resources of this website, however impressive, do not begin to exhaust the extant works in this 
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area, nor does it cover those European rabbinical periodicals which published articles by North 
American rabbis. It is reasonably obvious that the major audience for these rabbinic publications 
was neither the rabbis’ own congregations (though their financial help in the publication process 
was often acknowledged) nor yet the rabbinic world of Eastern Europe. Rather, much like the 
literature of the contemporary circles of American Hebraists,"’ it was geared to inform and, 
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hopefully, impress their North American colleagues with their expertise in Torah and halakha. 
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Such a reputation might well mark a rabbi as someone to be consulted should there be a need for io 


a consultant in that city. 
All of these points can and will be illustrated through an examination of the surviving 
Ben Cow 
letters and papers of two early twentieth century North American rabbis, Jacob Mendelson (1875- 


1941) of Newark, New Jersey, and Sheea Herschorn (1893-1969) of Montreal, Quebec. 


Mendelson was born in Krizberg, Vitebsk, Russia in 1875 and left Russia for England shortly after 
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Gateshead, and Glasgow prior to emigrating to the United States in 1915.* After a brief time.as 
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Orthodox rabbinate was hotly contested in the 1920s by Rabbi Joseph Konvitz.” 
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While there is much to say about this dispute, I would rather concentrate here on Rabbi 
Mendelson’s network of communication. One of the ways in which we can get some notion of 
the breadth of his network is to look at the approbations for his 1911 book Midrash Yavetz ‘al 
Seder Bereshit'. There are nine letters of approbation written by eight rabbis whose locations 
include Lithuania, Russia, Galicia, Germany, and Palestine. While it is not possible to trace the 
relationship of all of these rabbis with Rabbi Mendelson, at least one of them, R. Shlomo ha- 
Kohen of Vilna connected with Mendelson through his friendship with a colleague of 


Mendelson’s in the Leeds rabbinate. Another, R. Akiva ha-Kohen Matalon met Mendelson while . 
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which is clearly a small 
remnant of his correspondence, consists of some 110 letters, nearly all from rabbis, written in the 
period 1903-1938, of which a decided majority (76) are in the form of post cards (10 of which are 
“reply paid”). Over half come from the Russian Empire (52), or its successor states, Poland (8), 
Lithuania (1), and Latvia (1). But seven other countries are represented, including the United 
States (21), Austria-Hungary (8), Palestine (6), England (4), Canada (2), Netherlands (2), 
Romania (1). The 52 letters from the Russian Empire come from 28 different cities, while the 21 


letters from the United States come from 12 different places. This small sample is enough to 


indicate that Rabbi Mendelson possessed a wide variety of rabbinic correspondents in numerous 
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The correspondence of Rabbi Sheea Herschorn who, emigrated to Montreal in 1921, and 
became the head of its rabbinical council (Va’ad ha-Rabbonim) in 1952,¥ is much more 
extensive, consisting of approximately 12 linear feet of material, and ranging in date from the 
1920s to the early 1960s.”° 
In surveying Rabbi Herschorn’s rabbinic correspondence, one gets the following results: 


Summary of the Rabbinic Correspondence of R. Sheea Herschorn (1921-1961) 


Locations Within Country Number of Rabbis 
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There are eighteen countries, ninety-nine cities and 194 different rabbis included in this survey. 


With some of these rabbis, only one letter exists in the preserved correspondence. With others, 
however, there is an exchange of dozens of letters. In this correspondence, Rabbi Herschom 
corresponded with 22 rabbis in New York City alone, which does not count 12 in Brooklyn and 5 
in the Bronx. In Canada, he corresponded with 14 rabbis in Montreal, 13 in Toronto and 4 in 
Winnipeg. 

Now that we have some idea of the scope of Rabbi Herschorn’s correspondence, which 
seems similar in geographic dispersion to that of Rabbi Mendelson, I would like now to illustrate 
the range of topics covered in the rabbinic correspondence we have been discussing by analyzing 
the correspondence between Rabbi Herschorn and four Winnipeg rabbis. 

Rabbi Herschorn’s correspondence with Rabb) Rahanovitel is brief, and deals with 
arrangements for the delivery of a divorce document in the year 1938. What is noteworthy is that 
Rabbi Kahanovitch had originally written to Rabbi Hirsch Cohen in Montreal, and the latter asked 
Rabbi Herschorn to deal with the matter because of his absence. We will soon see how 
connections made between two rabbis often come to involve a third, and even more. 

A letter from Rabbi Hershorn to Rabbi Hayyim Herson in 1942 illustrates yet another 


aspect of the rabbinic correspondence I have mentioned-the fact that often these rabbis had never 


od 


been in contact. Rabbi Herschorn begins his address to Rabbi Herson with the words, “Je-man 
de-la yeda’na” “to one I do not know”. Rabbi Herson was asked to contact a woman living in 
Winnipeg regarding a divorce from her husband, then living in Montreal, because Rabbi 
Herschorn was informed that Rabbi Herson personally knew the woman. Herson replied that he 
had met with the woman who did not agree to the divorce. In an interesting observation, Rabbi 
Herschorn comments on the value of rabbinic intervention in this matter: 

Then the matter will be greatly eased and the expenses will be less than if they 

negotiated the thing from here to there through lawyers. 

The correspondence with Rabbi J. Horowitz begins in 1924, when Rabbi Herschorn sent 
him a cheque for $2.00 in payment for his book and added a question which occurred to him 
during its reading. In 1928, Rabbi Herschorn needed Rabbi Horowitz to find the address of a man 
said to be living in Winnipeg. That same year, prior to Passover, Rabbi Horowitz turned to Rabbi 
Herschorn with a request for information concerning the kashrus of “Dominion Salad Oil’, “since 
we have heard that in the manufacture of this oil there is much adulteration”. 

In 1952, Rabbi Horowitz became part of a three-way correspondence on a divorce 
between a Montreal man and a woman living in Vancouver, which was complicated by the fact 
that a civil divorce, obtained in Reno, Nevada, was not valid in Canada. In his correspondence 
with Rabbi Ch. B. Ginsberg of Vancouver, Rabbi Herschorn was informed that in fact a get had 
been administered to this couple (then living in Regina) by Rabbi Horowitz, and Rabbi Horowitz 
responded with a copy of his record of the divorce. 

Rabbi Herschorn’s most frequent correspondent in Winnipeg was Rabbi Meyer 


Schwartzman. Beside several letters dealing with divorce arrangements, we have a 1956 letter, 
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similar to that of Rabbi Horowitz in 1928, asking whether there existed in Montreal a shortening 
under the kashrus supervision of the Montreal Rabbinical Council. Most interesting, however, is 
an exchange of letters in 1948 on technical developments in the slaughterhouse. Rabbi 
Schwartzman related to his Montreal colleague that Canada Packers in Winnipeg had insituted a 
new device which elevated the animal’s carcass from the time of slaughtering on, and the 
inspector had to determine the kashrus of the animal while the carcass was elevanted and in 
continual motion. Will this situation interfere with the inspection? Was Canada Packers in 
Montreal doing this? How do the slaughterers in Montreal deal with it? 

In his response, Rabbi Herschorn remarked that “all the new customs deriving from 
technical progress bring us afterwards to difficulties [Ai/kulim] not anticipated at the beginning.” 
He said that in Montreal, cattle were still being inspected on the ground, though sheep were 
inspected on the moving device, and the Montreal slaughterers say that they could properly 
inspect the lungs on the moving device. Nonetheless Herschorn asked that Rabbi Schwartzman 
sheutd not agree to the utilization of this device for kosher cattle in Winnipeg, “because I fear that 
this thing will come also to us through this company.” He concluded that if it is permitted in 
kosher slaughtering in the United States, we in Canada will be obliged to utilize it as well. 

There may not have been all that many things in which the opinion of an Eastern European 
immigrant Orthodox rabbi counted for anything in the first half of the twentieth century, There 
were, however, two issues where they counted—divorce and kashru& Both, as we have seen, 
often required extraordinarily close cooperation between numerous rabbis in different cities, 
countries and continents. The evidence we have presented here indicates something of the scope 


and the nature of the intensive networking which characterized the immigrant Orthodox rabbinate. 
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For all that divided them, they were required by their circumstances to form a world-wide web of 


communication for the global shtetl of Eastern European Jews they sought to serve. 


